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f^l^Lecfurell - Fèb'ru^ • 

' ; when Bad Things Happen to Good People 
■ : The Phenomena of Anti-Semitism 

Lecture III - February 23 

Male and Female Relationships 
Soul Mates 

Marriage and Divorce 

7:45 pm 

Decarie Square, 6900 Decarie blvd., suite 217 

For more information please coll us of: 739-0770 

Couvert per tedure $5, Students $3 Refreshments 
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SHOWBAR 

11:00 A.M.T0 3A.M. 



DAILY SPECIALS 



MONDAY 

Pepper steak 

Linguino with meat sauce 

Chef salad 

TUESDAY 

Chicken Cajun style 
Cannelloni gratiné 
Caesar salad 
WEDNESDAY 
B.B.Q. chicken 
Smoked meat sandwich 
Pizza 



THURSDAY 

55.98 Hamburger steak $5.98 

54.98 Stulfe ravioli with rose sauce S4.98 

$3.98 Wally's Pub sub $3.98 

FRIDAY 

55.98 Fish and Chips S5.98 

$4.98 Lasagne $4.98 

$3.98 Roast beef $3.98 

$5.98 A choice of salad or french fries 
$4.98 with most daily specials. 
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COME BY THE DAILY OFFICE, 

SHATNER B07 FOR FREE D0ÜBLE PASSES. 



FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. 



AJOtlUNt’.Y INTO 
MTC lakes 



week 3pm to 8pm • weekend 5pm-9pm 
PITCHER V 2 PRICE • 2 for 1 on BAR BRANDS 
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1 106 De Maisonneuve O. 
844-6262 (Corner Peel) 
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PEEL 
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NOW HIRING 



Earn up to $2000 plus 
For a 7V2 Week Season 

Have a to summer ala 
Unique Camp in the Laurenlians. 

Join us for action, excitement 
and socializing. 

QUALIFIED? EXPERIENCED? 

Waterfront Director Rock Climbing 
Walerski Instructor Rollerblading 
SkibOat Driver RIrvrIinn 



Swimming 
Sailing 
Sailboarding 
Canoeing 
Arts & Cralls 
Drama 
Counsellors 
Guitar/ Plano 
Registered Nurse 
Nursing Assistant 



Bicycling 

Tennis 

Gymnastics 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Volleyball 

Soccer 

Disc Jockey 

Secretary 

Food Service 






Culture, language, travel,nii^^ 
concerts, Credit/non-credifN^QE^ 
Rome, Venice, 3 days in 
Switzerland. Students, Grads, 
Professionals: July 17 to August 19, 
Cost $1 ,795. Special low cost charter 
flight; Write/call: 203-754-5741 
SESSIONE SENESE PER LA MUSICA/ARTE 
Director, 595 Prospect Road, 
Waterbury,CT 06706 
website: www.sienamusic.org 



Mtl.: (514) 485-1135 
Toll Free: 1 -800-884-CAMP 
http://www.iciweb.com/niaromac 



CAMP 
MAROMAC 

LAC QUENOUILLE 

A first class vacation experience 



Life Style without glasses 

“No touch" laitr Bxcimtr, PRK, toifk 

Myopia - Astigmatism • Hyperopia 
Contact Ions discomfort 
LASER ULTRAVISION INSTITUTE 

tor careers in ihe Armed Forces, pilols, RCMP 
oir trolfic controllers, firemen, poltce, athletics. 

Medical Director 

Dr. Marvin L. Kwitko 

Post Choirmon, Advisory Committee on the 
Excimer Loser, for Health ond Welfare Conodo. 
5591, Côle>det-Neiges, Mtl, Qc, Canada 
1(514)735-1133 1-8OO-201ASER 



FRIEDMAN & FRIEDMAN 

Chartered Accountants - Comptables agréés 



RNATIONAL 



8000 Decarie Blvd., Suite 500, Montréal, Québec H4P 2S4 
Tél.: (514) 731-7901 Fax; (514) 731-2923 
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Off The Darkroom Floor 



phofo by Lori Braun 
digital editing by Paul Reeve 



Letter to 
the Editor 



1 read with interest the interview with 
Shapiro in the last issue of the McGill Daily 
Culture. I’d like to respond to some of 



Shapiro’s comments. First, Shapiro says “One 
of the interesting things is that I haven’t seen 
a copy of the Alternative Budget because no- 
body feels it’s appropriate to send it to me.” 
The first part of the statement may be true 
because we sent the budget out on the 25th. 
The second part is a false assumption — we 
sent a copy to all the constituents of the Uni- 
versity community— that includes the admin- 
istration (whether we like it or not!). Second, 
Shapiro says that they “didn’t wait for the al- 



ternative budget” to consider using the inter- 
est from endowments, and that “the Board 
said it was inappropriate.” Why then is this 
the first that the community has heard of it? 
THIS IS THE POINT! We were not consulted. 
Finally, Shapiro says, “The business of stu- 
dents at the university is to study. The busi- 
ness of faculty is to teach and to do research. 
1 don’t think that under the name of democ- 
racy, you can usefully meet, and sensibly say 
that the business of students is to create the 



budget." Now 1 have huge faith in the report- 
ing of the Daily... I also know that Shapiro is 
a “politico” — he says what the audience wants 
to hear... Whatever the case may be — 1 CAN”T 
BELIEVE HE ACTUALLY SAID THAT! Is he im- 
plying that we need to trust the CEO’s of fi- 
nancial institutions to take care of our affairs? 
Is he saying that we should not get involved 
in things that are “over our heads”? Is he in- 
sinuating that we should butt-out? What is he 
saying? 
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by Julien Lapoinfe 

W e often turn away from our 
selves, in a state of aban 
clonment, to something 
which seems different and new. Tliis 
process of discover)’, however, bears 
little or no contrast to introspection. 
The act itself may be dissimilar, but 
the dynamics are the same. “Soul- 
searching", as some people deri- 
sively call it, involves considering 
ourselves as strangers; the ensuing 
self-examination is a travel to a for- 
eign land - somewhere from which 
we may first feel es- 
tranged, but the 
discovery of which 
is integral to ourex- 
perience as hu- 
mans. 

This mental or 
spiritual trip can be 
viewed as an over- 
llow of images and 
impressions, 
accumulatively ab- ^ 
sorbed by us, but 
perhaps only un- 
derstood much 
later. Martin 
Scorsese’s AT»/r////j, 
a biography of the 
fourteenth Dalai 
Lama, may provoke 
a similar sensation. 

Seemingly amor- 
phous in structure, the film ex- 
presses a cinematic purity compa- 
rable to that of 2001 : it is a non-story 
told almost entirely through visual 
design, with the sequences so 
loosely conceived that they seem to 
blend into one another indistin- 
guishably. Culturally, Scorsese was 
undoubtedly motivated to find a 
cinematic equivalent to the Bud- 
dhist philosophy ■ he gives expres- 
sion to the theme of the transient 
and tenuous nature of life. This no- 
tion of transfonnation extends be- 
yond the work itself. As an Ameri- 
can movie, this innovative work ap- 
pears primarily as an act of 
reinvention - not just for Scorsese 
and the llol^-wood tradition, but 
more importantly for whichever 
Westerner whose perception and 
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understanding of cinema will be al- 
tered with this unusual film. 

Released concurrently, albeit co- 
incidentally, with the Scorsese pic- 
ture is the restored classic Mou 
oncle Antoine, directed in 71 by 
Claude Jutra. Watching its drama 
unfold in a (for many of us) remote, 
rural setting is like being invited to 
partake in some unknown ritual. 
Unlike Kundtin, Jutra’s work func- 
tions within recognizable dramatic 
archetypes, with familiar-seeming 



posite ends st)'listically, but they 
each express the cinema’s power of 
evocation. Scorsese’s films are typi- 
cally marked by their relentlessness 
in assaulting the viewer. Visual 
splendor is deployed in an absorb- 
ing and alien manner- camera move- 
ments that are either elaborate and 
lyrical {Casino) or short, quick and 
abrupt {Taxi Driver) escalate, draw- 
ing us in as the film grows hope- 
lessly Stylized • and the characters’ 
fates go irretrievably sour. Whether 
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characters who have (at first) a typi- 
cal, folksy, simple-natured appeal. 
More than midway througli die film, 
a fifteen year old dies and the tone 
appropriately takes a radical turn. 
Jutra may always restrain himself to 
a simple, realistic mise en scène, but 
he varies its expression. In this third 
act, the colours are all somber (the 
setting is nighttime) and sound is 
kept to a minimum. There are light, 
ironic touches • during a nocturnal 
horse-drawn carriage trip, the cof- 
fin falls off when the horse runs too 
fast • whose morbid quality' under- 
scores the predominantly bleak 
mood. Death upsets the quaint, odi- 
erwise pictorial, village setting, be- 
cause we realize the characters are 
in fact stuck there, quite indefinitely. 

Kiindtin and Antoine are at op- 




array of rich hues had evoked. Mao’s 
invasion and consequential erosion 
of Tibet as it once was, is the un- 
speakable turning point. The mas- 
sacres are never directly shown, but 
their existence is constantly re- 
minded of: an awesome aerial shot 
has the Lama standing among a few 
dead monks. The camera then re- 
treats backwards as it is revealed 
that the deceased are in fact count- 
less in number, spread out over the 
ground and surrounding the Dalai 



setting their action in Tibet or Black 
Lake, Quebec, both Scorsese and 
Jutra confront the audience with the 
irrevocability of loss. “Things 
change,” an instructor teaches the 
Lama at an early age; in Kundun and 
Antoine, the surrounding worlds 
collapse. 

The subde, almost symmetrical 
narrative structure of Kundun ex- 
poses two separate forms of conver- 
sion: one spiritual (Buddhism), the 
other ideological (Communism). In 
Scorsese’s visual set-up, Maoist grey 
suits are only one of many colours 
throughout the work; rendering 
their stark intrusion into the film all 
the more potent. They dominate 
their scenes within the film. The 
monochromaticity drives out all vi- 
tality that the previous sequences’ 
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Lama. The scene defies all sense of 
realism; Scorsese has combined the 
epic with the abstract, and the idea 
of death has never been so over- 
whelming. 

Scorsese is such an outsider to 
Tibetan Buddhism, he codes his film 
in a seemingly fantasy-based visual 
language that’s meant (among other 
effects) to startle. Jutra, by contrast, 
is so at case with his provincial. 
Francophone milieu, he doesn’t 
hesitate to cast himself in one of the 
leading (and at times less likeable) 
roles. The acute intimacy of the 
towns depiction reveals Jutra’s so- 
cial and cultural ease with it. The 
whole film is impregnated with a 
feeling of slowness; the action - 
compressed into one day (Christ- 
mas Eve) • is absolutely non-event- 



oked. Mao’s ful. Narration is nearly irrelevant, as 
itial erosion in Chekov’s plays; the setting tells 
, is the un- its own story. The artist relates the 
it. The mas- ongoings straightfonvardly - as a \’il- 

shown, but lage member endowed with direc- 
istantly re- torial omniscience. 

.* aerial shot Both films are highly personal 
mong a few depictions of landscapes in time and 

.‘ra then re- space. But diey are an)thing but dis- 
is revealed associated from political conscious- 
1 fact count- ness. The highly stylized Kundun 
3ut over the and the small-scale Mon oncle 
ig the Dalai Antoine are very’ much aware of a 

larger worldview, 
which their sup- 
posed self-con- 
tained universes 
are tied up. Exter- 
nal forces disrupt 
the harmony of Ti- 
bet and Black Lake 
(respectively. Mao- 
ism and the Anglo 
patronage to the 
Quebec prole- 
tariat). 

The case is less 
tangible in 
Antoine, in which 
case it is ultimately 
an unexpected 
death which 
causes the drama 
to darken. But the 
film is in no way 
i all sense of ambiguous about its political stance, 
jmbinedthe Jutra shows his people during a 
md the idea Christmas Eve celebration, as if to 
:en so over- underline that they don’t need their 

socially privileged, Anglophone 
outsider to boss in matters of cultural self-de- 
odes his film termination. Their holiday is their 
based visual retreat space from the unpleasant 
among other working conditions of the mine. In 
, by contrast, this sense he also shows that the safe 
1 provincial, haven is no escape from death. As 
he doesn’t with in Kundun, the inner sanctity 
in one of the of a self-sustaining system eventu- 
ess likeable) ally decays. 



Kundun is currently playing 
at Loews and Mon Oncle 
Antoine at the Parisien (Copy 
will be available from the ONF) 











Assupting Nothing 

Locaj^rmonist publishes 
\N^ollectiQfi^ 



by Kirn Valenta / / | 

Montreal c^r^ist and il- Æ^^^^^^^nunljulietth 
lustratorU'anneljr^-^jiasfmalKjIg^^S^^ In thd 

published a propW^^utid collec^^qffienian^^^^^jll^ 
tion of her comic^p^a'bosliy^pp^h^^ 
biographical series Q|^aTnur{;4oy^^ cri- 

the queer and qui^^iiuano^(T^t ngst other 

name Liliane is fronUwc constant iihln^Even her pets ore incorpo- 



name Liliane is IronUtqe constant 
Québécois mispronunciation of 
‘l,eanne’.) 

Leanne began to photocopy 
and distribute her cartoons after 
earning a fine arts degree from 
Concordia. At the time, she was 
making a living as a Swed^i-styW 



dh^ft ^ mbri@ coîtipilation, 
per cri- 
sl8:|md>p^^ other 

mun^Bven her pets ore incorpo- 
rapmto her work. Tnp ‘smartass’ 
V(|nics star cats ZaniaAnd the late 
Bi^^s wellas^^^^ German 



JujieUc^ been mostly in the form of fan let- 
, on th^ ters, and that being actively out is 
It/candid much safer than being in the closet, 
ipilation, Says Franson: “Some people have 
sonal cri- this idea that by being in the closet, 
gst other by being silent they’re protected, 
incorpo- and I’ve always felt the exact oppo- 
smartass’ site way... the more that you’re out, 
J the late the more frank about it you are, the 
L* German ®c^Mj^eopIe are to hit you over 
J thetfâS^ause you’ve engaged 



.’ed^i-styl 

st^^jiitt 



masseuse, thinking up st^j 
and sketching between cli^ni 
also worked in a coffee hoiie 
die rent betwedn,doodles. Itili 




idy-.ai)d^^lvll^..my am 
bodi they hav^ 

ire-meani^&I'p^^ stimulai 
Aüiân / d^^c'^oselytizesÇ 
mjtÉs md^^ally 

and /he 



^^rre p| 



1 beings and they 
into some weird. 



dyke who strugglès^jÿcverything 
from jealous cats to^rft^e out. 
After a decade of sporadic pKkjuc- 
tion, a selection of her comics\wlt~j 
put together in the wonderful ncvvu., 
Dublicati qn entitled As suma Jiiqth.— 

making,^^ ber^ubhshenqffi infe-^ 
second collectiônÎTêannrpitffiîto^ 
concentrate most of her efforts on 
her career as an illustrator— she was 
recently nominated for both the 
Governor General’s Award and 
France’s St-Exupery Prize for her 
work on the children’s book 



definitely me, after I’ve had ten years 
to think about it.” 

Being as out as she is, one 
might expect her to have had prob- 
lems with the less open-minded. 
Leanne insists that her feedback has 



Engage u^s human 

É , Thrpiigh well- 
m am;cqotes we 
•a world that may 
;, bu^pne that 
Q^l^^mbers of 

gm'shingly 
[4Vid origi- 
e’everj'one 
ly outward 
night have, 
g ^^ted 

ebula and 

Pichtre! (S12) alongside all 32 back 
issues of the Liliane minibooks 
(SI. 50 each). These can also be or- 
dered directly from her at P. 0. Bo.x 
27 d, Station Place du Parc, Mon- 
treal H2W2N8. 



Cuhurebrief 

Bolstering Canadian 
Content 



by 9onia Verma 

Canada’s movie industry is fac- 
ing the prospect of a major changes 
stemming from a discussion paper 
released yesterday by Heritage Min- 
ister Sheila Copps. Copps addressed 
movie-industr)' representatives at a 
dinner held in Montreal to mark the 
30th anniversar)’ of lelefilm Canada. 

The discussion paper is Copps’ 
solution for an industry suffering 
from a persistent lack of viewers. 
/Mlhougli Canada’s film industr)'has 
nearly doubled in size over the past 
five years, a shortfall of funding has 
crippled producers’ abilities to ef- 
fectively market and distribute Ca- 
nadian films. 

According to Sylvie Powell, me- 
dia spokesperson for the Canadian 
Film and Television Production /\s- 
sociation (CFTPA), the 20-25 films 
released in Canada per year are pro- 
duced on a budget one twentieth 
the size of an average Hollywood 
film. “Hollywood films have ten 



times what we have to put towards 
marketing,” Powell commented, 
“Something absolutely needs to be 
done about the Canadian feature 
film.” 

To address the problem. Herit- 
age Canada officials propose the 
creation of a fund to boost public- 
it)' capacity for Canadian producers. 
The discussion paper also suggests 
the creation of a new federal organi- 
sation to award grants to Canadian 
producers. Currently, Telefilm 
Canada has jurisdiction over fund- 
ing for feature films based on Cana- 
dian content regulations- a process 
which has resulted in mediocrity 
according to some critics who main- 
tain that funding decisions should 
be made according to marketabil- 
ity. 

The most controversial proposal 
outlined in the document involves 
a move to bolster Canadian content 
and place firmer controls on the 
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distribution rights of foreign films. 
This would be accomplished 
through implementing quotas for 
Canadian films on domestic dieatrc- 
screens and requiring US distribu- 
tion companies to purchase rights 
to operate North of the border. Cur- 
rently, US distributors work without 
restriction in Canada, taking advan- 
tage of the low Canadian dollar. Pro- 
tectionist regulations are already in 
place in several European countries 
which have resulted in stronger 
domestic movie industries. 

Following the release of Copps’ 
discussion paper, CFTPA members 
are planning to blitz ministry offi- 
cials to ensure that their interests 
are incorporated into any policy 
decisions the government makes. 

-with files from Doug 

Saunders & The Globe and Mail 



I 'CLYDES IS PROUD TO PRESENT 



THE RETURN OF 



Spirit of the West 

Thursday Feb. 12 at 9:00 pm. 

Tickets $15-flax at CLYDE'S and all admissions outlets (790-1245). 

OPENING ACT: The Punters 

286 LAKESHORE RD. POINTE CLAIRE VILLAGE 630-81 1 8 



Bar Bifteck 
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Antique decon low prices Friendly Atmosphere 

Domestic beer on tap - Imported beers 



SUNDAY- SATURDAY 2|00 p.in. - 8i30 p.ni. 



Small glass 
Large dass 
Pitcher 




SUND AY - THUnS^^ 8 i 3 0 n . m . - 3i00 a . m , 
ALL WEEK - ALL DAY 2»00 p.m. - 3«00 a.m. 



Rum & Coke (double) $5.50 

Bar Scotch $2.75 

Whlikey, tequila, kamikaze peach tchnappa, blue rite Shootera 
$2.50 or 5 for $10.00 



SECOND FLOOR AVAILABLE FOR ALL FUNCTIONS. (SUN-WED) 



Come early to get a good teat CRFII D 

Pooltablet vidcogamet rlll-I- W 

“WelMmel 



FREE POPCORN 



3702-3704 boul. St-Laurent Tél.t S44-6211 



Avez-vous lu le 




cette semaine? 





McGILL SPORT SHOP 

(QUALITY SPORT LTD.) 
475 Pine West Sports Centre 



H THE GREAT 

JANUARY & FEBRUARY 

SALE 

Canada's leader in activewear 
Activ ew ear T-Shirts, shorts sweatshirts, 

hoods, polo shirts 



Everything on Sale Guaranteed lowest prices ever!! 

So low, you must come to see us to belive ill! 

1. e. 1. Sweat tops • large McGill University Embroidery 
on front $19.991! 

2. Misty Mountain Jackets $45.99!! 

3. Heavy Cotton T-Shirts crested at $8.99!! 



475 Pine West (Sports Centre) 




SQUASH AND TENNIS RACQUETS 
IGUARANTEED LQWEST PRICES IN THE CITYÜI 



February 5 
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by Darrell Tan 



Debating ti 



A group of nearly 70 people 
converged in the Union Building 
cafeteria Tuesday evening for 
what turned out to be a highly 
participatory panel discussion on 
queer activism. A feature event for 
this year’s Third Annual McGill 
Pride Week, which runs from 
January 30 to February 6, the 
panel sought not only to under- 
stand the meaning of the term 
‘queer activism’, but to analyze 
the major sites and implications 
of its struggles as well. 

Both Olivia Jensen, a McGill 
Professor who has spoken fre- 
quently on transgender / trans- 
sexual issues, and Rebecca Pates, 
an activist and McGill graduate 
student who moderated the dis- 
cussion, spoke clearly in favour of 
grassroots change, be it through 
subversion of oppressive social 
institutions (such as government 
legislation, powerful corpora- 
tions, etc.) or through complete 
anarchist rejection of them alto- 
gether. These views appeared 
somewhat in contrast to those of 
John Fisher, President of F.quality 
for Gays and Lesbians Fvery- 
where, a political lobbying group 
based in Ottawa. Fisher acknowl- 
edged the value of working at the 
grassroots level, but maintained 
that institutional work is essential 
as well, asking, “what do you do 
when the state gets to make deci- 
sions for us?” Though he admit- 
ted that he personally “wouldn’t 
touch gay marriage with a barge 
pole," for instance, Fisher states 
that he lobbies government in fa- 
vour of gay marriage nevertheless 
“since right now the state makes 
that decision for us." 

Despite this apparent polariza- 
tion of viewpoints, Matthew Hays, 
Associate Fditor for the Montréal 
Mirror, pointed out that there is 
a false dichotomy between the 
‘demo activism’ of in-your-face 
demonstrations and protests and 
the ‘suit activism’ of meetings, 
political lobbying and sitting at 
negotiating tables. The range of 
otlter activists on tlie panel clearly 
demonstrated this point. In addi- 
tion to Hays, whose journalistic 
accounts on queer issues are fa- 
miliar to many, Alison Carpenter’s 
work in helping others explore 
their creative energy and sexual 
lives, for instance, is inherently 
linked to her activist beliefs in al- 



lying queer movements with 
other social struggles. Montréal 
activist Elana Wright’s involve- 
ments have focused on building 
communities, whether by starting 
up projects like Divers Cité and 
the Quebec Lesbian Network, or 
by working on others like Image 



et Nation. During the course of 
the two hour session, this group 
engaged a lively discussion which 
showed that there are not only 
many issues, but also many ques- 
tions for queer activists to remain 
‘bothered’ about. 

On Communities 
Based On Activism 

One remark made during the 
opening comments sparked a 
great deal of discussion about is- 
sues of community and identity: 
W'right’s statement that “without 
community, there is no activism.” 
This assertion can be 
problematized in a number of 
ways. It ignores, for instance, the 
potential of individuals to effect 
change on their own. One partici- 
pant from Concordia University 
argued that Wright’s statement 



“misses the small steps in build- 
ing community one day and all 
having gay marriages the next; 
there's value in standing on your 
own.” In his case, this has meant 
coming out to and sharing opin- 
ions with his friends - the major- 
ity of whom happen to be straight. 



Indeed, a familiar motto of many 
social movements is that ‘the per- 
sonal is political.’ 

Another problem with only as- 
sociating activism with communi- 
ties relates to inclusivity; whose 
communities are being consid- 
ered? As another participant felt, 
many of the panelists’ references 
to “our queer brothers and sis- 
ters,” “our culture” and “our com- 
munity" could be alienating. She 
argued that “you have to feel like 
you belong in a community in or- 
der to get involved.” 

While I.BGTM (Lesbians, Bi- 
sexuals, Gays and Transgendered 
Students of McGill) was much ap- 
plauded during the panel for its 
success in organizing Queer Pride 
Week, it has also been criticized 
on matters of exclusion. The 
point of concern here are trans is- 
sues. According to Emily Harris- 



McLeod, one of LBGTM’s coordi- 
nators, “It’s great that we’ve ac- 
knowledged the importance of 
transgendered people through 
the group’s name, but at the same 
time, we actually haven’t done 
enough programming on trans 
issues yet.” Similarly, Jensen 
spoke of her experience 
several years ago in 
LAGEM - Lesbian and 
Gay Employees of 
McGill. At the time, she 
had insisted on being an 
associate member of the 
group only, since she 
felt clearly excluded by 
the group’s name. 

What kind of commu- 
nity, then, is required 
for there to be activism? 
Communities were tra- 
ditionally conceived 
based on geographical 
concepts of communal 
living. But as was clearly 
pointed out, the ‘McGill 
Community,' for one, 
comprises a population 
which continually has 
less and less in com- 
mon; administrators are 
talking about privatizing 
the university while stu- 
dents on the same cam- 
pus are signing petitions 
about increasing educa- 
tional accessibility. 
More often, however, 
communities within dis- 
courses of social justice 
and activism have referred to 
movements based on identity 
politics, or minority-based poli- 
tics. In this context, it has been 
important to situate individuals 
within communities based on eth- 
nicity, gender, sexual orientation, 
social class etc. Identity politics 
have been invaluable in elucidat- 
ing interactions between people’s 
‘allegiances’ to different facets of 
their being, and in understanding 
the social construction of many 
supposed ‘identities.’ 

The Death of Iden- 
tity Politics? 

But more and more queer and 
other activists are beginning to 
question the continuing rel- 
evance of identity politics. How 
meaningful is it to understand 
people and social systems 



through their identity/ies only? 

Perhaps what’s more impor- 
tant than identity politics is the 
distinction we should make be- 
tween activist-based communities 
and identity-based communities. 
An argument that emerged from 
Tuesday’s discussion thus con- 
tends not that “without commu- 
nity, there is no activism,” but 
rather that activism itself can de- 
fine ‘community’. It maybe more 
useful, then, to understand a 
group such as the panelists and 
participants as a ‘community of ac- 
tivists,’ or even to understand activ- 
ism as a phenomenon which tran- 
scends the perhaps too narrow term 
“community." 

This latter argument takes at 
least two forms. First, activism may 
be about a goal, which generally in- 
volves recognizing that there are 
things wrong with our society and 
committing to doing something 
about it. 'I hese problems cut across 
strictly defined problems of patriar- 
chy, racism, classism and xenopho- 
bia, such that activism becomes a 
struggle against a generalized cat- 
egory of ‘oppressive systems.’ Nev- 
ertheless, a minority-based or iden- 
tity-based community will still serve 
as an important bridge for many 
people, leading into this sphere of 
activism. According to Ali Engel, a 
coordinator of McGill's Queer- 
Straiglit Alliance and a participant 
at the discussion, “we need to tie 
different forms of injustice together 
to stop social injustice, but every- 
one has to come to tliis understand- 
ing of systems of oppression in dicir 
own way.” She explains, “I first be- 
came involved in queer activism, 
and tlien began to understand the 
linkages to women’s oppression, to 
poverty, to racism. Now, queer ac- 
tivism isn't as central to me as so- 
cial injustice in general. But every- 
one has to learn this in their own 
way, and identity politics can be 
powerful to get someone involved.” 
Second, many have argued that 
queer activism - or any form of ac- 
tivism - is meaningless or powerless 
unless allied with other social move- 
ments. As just one example, the 
need to address questions of social 
class within queer activism became 
clear early on during the discussion. 
Recognizing this need for class 
analysis first requires some probing 
into the panelists’ introductory 
statements. 
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Solidarity or Stand- 
ing Alone? 

In these opening remarks, many 
speakers touched on the need for 
solidarity, for ‘community’ (recog- 
nizing the problems associated with 
that term). For instance, an impor- 
tant question which Carpenter re- 
peatedly posed involved interrogat- 
ing our motivations for engaging in 
the activities we engage in; she 
asked, “why are we doing this? Are 
we struggling to get a piece of the 
power pie? Or are we struggling to 
work with others in changing power 
structures?" 

Multiple speakers alluded to the 
value of social events in addition to 
political events which seek to build 
community movements; even gath- 
erings such as parties can help bring 
people together. 

On the other hand, Jensen ex- 
plained the value of her own ap- 
proach of standing alone, rather 
than focusing exclusively on com- 
munity-building. 1 1er goals are “to 
stand up and say to the world, 
here I am. To live without apol- 
ogy. And to remind the world, 
‘you get no votes in my life - I’m 
not adjusting my world for you.’" 
Jensen links this attitude to the 
strength required to simply exist 
as a transgender person in our 
society - and even within queer 
communities (as with LAGE.M, 
mentioned above). Out of this 
strength is built a spirit 
of self-sufficiency and 
self-confidence. This is 
well represented in her 
utter rejection of the 
‘Standards of Care,’ the 
infamous international 
standards which oppres- 
sively regulate 
transsexuality and 
transgender people’s 
lives. /Vfter proclaiming 
her anarchist political 
dispositions, Jensen as- 
serted, “I don’t care what 
the state thinks my sex is; 

1 find it intolerable that 
the state has any place in 
my sexual morphology.” 

In a similar vein, 

Jensen advocated a ‘go- 
it-alone’ attitude in suggesting 
ways of subverting problems like 
this which pervade our public in- 
stitutions. For transsexuals seek- 
ing a sex change operation, since 



“the best care is private," Jensen 
suggested as an example “work- 
ing at McDonald’s for a few years 
to earn the money to pay for it." 

The Need for A Class 
Analysis 

Panelists and participants may 
no doubt respect and/or sub- 
scribe to Jensen’s anarchist values 
and strong sense of confidence, 
as well as contrasting notions of 
solidarity and community voiced 
during the discussion. Indeed, 
Fisher provided another such ex- 
ample in describing a man from 
Medicine Hat, Alberta, who went 
around his community asking oth- 
ers to sign a petition. His actions 
were part of a current movement 
to add “gender identity" to Brit- 
ish Columbia’s human rights leg- 
islation, and constituted a pow- 
erful act of stand-alone activism. 

But given all the above state- 
ments, one cannot help but ask 
what we are really doing about 
class issues. What is queer activ- 
ism really doing about overthrow- 
ing oppressive institutions in soli- 
darity with others, particularly 
along class lines? Indeed, Pates re- 
marked that “gay white men in 
this city are not all always that dis- 
advantaged - especially those who 
are commercially involved in the 
Village." Though in a different 
context, Jensen analogously 



quipped that “the Village is a 
closet." 

For many, therefore, it is sim- 
ply not good enough to work at 
McDonald’s to pay for a sex 
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change operation (never mind 
Pates’ observation that it is impos- 
sible anpvay), and it is simply not 
good enough to just throw par- 
ties. Further, in her initial com- 
ments, Wright mentioned that 
queer activism had changed much 
since she first got involved in the 
1980s, and that, for instance, 
there are very few demonstrations 
in iMontrcal these days. But as Car- 
penter had already pointed out, 
a major demonstration has just 
been organized in this country by 
the Canadian Federation of Stu- 
dents (CFS), in which students 
and other activists voice their dis- 
sent against rising tuition fees and 
the government’s destruction of 
basic social services. The problem 
is that there are plenty of re- 
sources in our society, but we of- 
ten believe there are no protests 
in Montréal any more worth pro- 
testing. 

Pates articulately addressed 
this concern in her introduction 
(though it was mildly criticized as 
an overly intimidating work of 
academia). For Pates, queerness is 
situated within theories of resist- 
ance, in which adherents “assume 
that sexuality is an institution, 
and frequently an oppressive one 
the theory often sees queerness 
as potentially revolutionary and 
as undermining existing hierar- 



chies, as coming out- of an 
oppositional stance with political 
and social implications." 

If we subscribe to this view, 
queer activism is inherently 
linked with anti-racist, anti-patri- 
archal and anti-classist resistance. 
Indeed, one of the familiar chants 
at the many demonstrations in 
this city is one calling for “sol, sol, 
sol, solidarité!" 

Furthermore, this struggle re- 
produces itself within queer cir- 
cles; Hays lamented that with the 
destruction of the “best health 
care system in the world" here in 
Canada, “we’re moving into a 
two-tiered system where, for in- 
stance, poor gay men can’t afford 
protease inhibitors, but rich gay 
men can." 

A Choice to be Made 

During debate on the rel- 
evance of identity politics, Fisher 
argued that struggles based on 
identity can indeed be important, 
since queer people are all nega- 
tively identified by society. While 
this may be true, it is also argu- 
able that this is only relevant 
where the identity becomes ac- 
tion-based, or where we choose 
to act on them. 

This may sound reminiscent of 
ideas out of 1970s ‘gay politics’ 



which queer people are all too fa- 
miliar with ■ the argument that 
same-sex desire or ‘homosexual- 
ity’ may be innate or essential, but 
gay idenlity (and, by extension, 
activism) is completely chosen. 
But there is also a deeper ques- 
tion here, represented in the use 
of the term ‘queer activism’ and 
not ‘gay activism’ in the event ti- 
tle. Those of us who choose to 
identif)’ ourselves and our activ- 
ism as queer have chosen not only 
to save our mouths the hassle of 
spelling out “LBGT," but have also 
chosen to commit to the term’s 
inclusivity regarding sexual orien- 
tation and the term’s solidarity 
with other social movements. 

While the panel discussion’s ti- 
tle asked whether we should ‘ACT- 
UP’ or simply ‘not bother,’ the an- 
swer to this question seemed 
hardly disputed. Indeed, early on 
during the evening, Fisher para- 
phrased Martin I.uther King in 
arguing that the source of our 
problems “is not the actions of 
the bad people, but the silence of 
the good people." One answer 
Tuesday’s discussion may have 
given us, however, is that the si- 
lence of queer activism may lie in 
its failure to choose to recognize 
its owm queer nature. 
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by Ira Nayman 

Have you ever wondered what 
would happen to Charles Schultz’ 
Peanuts characters if they grew up? 

On the recent occasion of the 
comic strip’s fiftieth anniversary, 

I did. It seemed reasonable to me 
that Charlie Hrown, a loser his en- 
tire life, would have gotten him- 
self a gun and been contemplat- 
ing suicide. Lucy would be a fa- 
mous radio psychiatrist with a 
string of failed marriages behind 
her. Schroeder would be a reclu- 
sive musical genius who no 
longer performed in public, but 
reminded people he 
was still around by •••••! 
periodically releasing 
an album. And so on. 

In writing this 
sketch, I was just one 
in a long line of sati- 
rists who reconsid- 
ered ideas of child- 
hood innocence by 
reworking the icons 
we grew up with. In 
the 1960s, for exam- | 
pie, the American ' 
satirical magazine | 

The Realist pub- ' 
lished a cartoon fea- [ 
turing Disney char- ' 
acters such as | 

Mickey Mouse • 
shooting up drugs ! 
and Snow White • 
having sex with the 
Seven Dwarfs. Also in • 
that decade, the Hrit- 
ish satirical magazine 
Oz was tried for ob- ,,,,,, 
scenity, partially be- 
cause of a cartoon de- 
picting Rupert the Bear having 
sex. In the 1980s, a novel called 
Krazy Kat put George llerriman’s 
creation on I’reud’s couch and 
made him/her a witness of the 
first atomic bomb blast. 

More recently, there was 
Tint ill Untold, performed at 
Theatre 177i in Montreal. The 
one man play written and starring 
William R. Young starts in Nazi 
Germany, where Merge’s fictional 
young journalist meets I litler and 
is seduced by an amoral young 
woman. In the play, Tintin’s ad- 
venture on the moon is 
reimagined as an erotic encoun- 
ter between him and his mentor. 



the Captain. Ultimately, Tintin 
finds himself in Quebec during 
the October Crisis, where he has 
to deal with the death of his be- 
loved dog Milou. 

For those unfamiliar with him, 
Tintin’s comic book adventures 
have sold over 100 million cop- 
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original* •• ^ ***** have their seeds in child- 

works*^ \ hood, to undermine this false 

than the* * ,•••** Young nostalgia, 

urge to re-* ^*** and Suzuki said Ultimately, the root of the im- 



than the. QJo' 
urge to re-* 

consider* ^,* 

our youths, *, , * • * * 

however; if • * that was all 
we wanted to do, we could sim- 



that re-* 
visiting child-* 
hood icons* 
should not be • 
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have sold over 100 million cop- we wanted to do, we could sim- should notbe» ic i Tintin In 

ies in more than 30 languages ply go back to the original stories, done solely to I !«h?Wrin iwi* 

throughout the world. Marguerite These new works based on child- shock. But is • 



Duras wrote of him in 1957: “One 
can say there is a Tintin Interna- 
tional. That all children in the civi- 
lized world have a Tintin culture 
before they have one of their own. 




Tnr. Tinrin we all Know amd love 

that all of them, uniformly, 
drink Tintin milk as though it 
were tap water.” 

Karen Suzuki, who directed 
Tintin Untold, stated that works 
like the play give us the oppor- 
tunity to explore how our per- 
spective on our youthful expe- 
riences changes in adulthood. 
"As adults, to be revisiting it, is 
exciting because you do see so 
many different things, as with 
anything you see as a child,” she 
said. “Rereading any hook you 
read as a teenager or a child is 
an important thing to do, as an 
artist and as a human being.” 
There must be more to these 



hood favourites, must add some- 
thing new. “I know that. ..there 
was a lot of subtext to the books I 
read that he [ Merge] couldn’t 
make very explicit," Young sug- 
gested. “Yes, 1 do take him 

• [Tintin] on to an adventure 
J that Merge probably would 

• not have done; but 1 think 

• that, looking at the inner soul 

• of a human Tintin would be 
J entirely different J * * * *_* 

• than looking at a * 

J comic book * 

• Tintin." Suzuki * 

I added that when J / 

• she explained * | 

J the story to peo- * 

• pie, they were * l|K9 
J not suprised by * 

• the homoerotic * 

• relationship be- * 

• tween Tintin and * 

• Captain Mad- * 

• dock portrayed * 

• in the play be- * 

• cause, even * , . . . 

; though it was * 

• never made ex- * 

• plicit in the * 

• original books, * 

• as adults they * 
had assumed it. * 

Although the * , 

new works must add * 
something new to • 
the originals. Young * 
believed it was nec- •••••• 

essary for the new 
works to stay true to the spirit of 
the originals. “I do think there is 
a responsibility the artist has of 
staying true to the character," he 
stated. Young did allow, however, 
that where to draw the line was 
subjective: “Someone else may 
have had a whole different feel- 
ing about Tintin, and done it in 
an entirely different way. And I 
might look at it and say, ‘No, 
you shouldn’t have done that to 
Tintin,’ but 1 could be wrong." 
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reimaginings are a reminder that 
children’s literature and movies 
are created by adults (hence all 
the adult subtexts); it wasn’t a 


















Mew AMD IMPROVED Timtim? 

satirist, but a Disney animator 
who placed a frame of Jessica Rab- 
bit naked into the film Who Shot 
A’ojjer R(d)hit? 

Another reason for revisiting 
childhood icons is to reveal the 
fact that they are often an e.xcuse 
for adults to indulge in a dishon- 
est nostalgia for the innocence of 
youth. A large part of the reason 
I wrote the Charlie Brown sketch 
was to show that the things we 
think are wrong in adulthood 



pulse to satirize the works of art 
we enjoyed in childhood may be 
to remind us that our ideas of 
childhood as a time of innocence 
are themselves a form of nos- 
talgia. Depending upon their 
age, children can pick up a lot 
of the adult subtexts in many 
of these works. In addition, in 
their imaginations many chil- 
dren make their own use of the 
characters which isn’t always as 
innocent as we remember. 
Young and Suzuki’s reverence 
for Tintin, their unwillingness 
” to use him to shock, may be be- 
Ë cause they didn’t grow up with 
S the character, didn’t relate to 
Z him as children, so they aren’t 
^ driven by the same creative im- 
I pulse as others who are more 
B openly satirical. 

One important aspect to 
keep in mind in this discussion 
is that the satirical works are 
intended for an adult audi- 
ence. They are not meant to 
undermine the innocence of 
children experiencing Tintin, 
Disney or Charlie Brown for 
the first time. This is because 
these and many other characters 
from childhood are part of the 
culture of adults. “I personally 
feel very strongly that Tintin has 
taken on his own life aside from 
how people remember him, be- 
cause he’s been such an icon for 
so long," claimed Federico 
Gonzalez, who wrote the music 
for Tintin Untold. “I think that 
people think he’s grown up, in a 
cultural sense, and in many ways 
become a cult figure as much as a 
childhood memory.” 
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by Pairick Levesque 

The divisions - between adoles- 
cence and young adulthood, love 
and lust, sanity and madness - are 
unclear. Tltese divisions form a fer- 
tile ground, in which many writers 
have planted various seeds and 
reaped results just as various. /\nhur 
Schnitzler, Austrian author of the 
turn of the century, is one of them. 
Even thougli he had a-sen ations to- 
ward psychoanalysis, he professed 
a great interest in it. Freud himself 
had a great admiration for him, as 
his characters were often con- 
fronted to their own inner feelings, 
repressed by societal conventions 
and the resulting psychological tur- 
moil. Renowned for his direct and 
unabashed allusions to sexuality, his 
work has long been enshrouded 
with controversy. 

In the play Mademoiselle Lise, 
based on a short story by Schnitzler, 
a young woman. Else (Brigitte Saint- 
Aubin), is resting in a remote vaca- 
tion resort. Strong forces are acting 
on the woman, weaving together a 
web in which she is soon to be 
caught. Her nascent sexuality in- 
spires in this young virgin dreams 
of desire for her cousin Paul 
(Fnnçois-Étienne Paré), which are 
countered by the prudishness of her 




socialized self. Re- 
strained by a world 
where women are seen 
as, and allowed to be, 
either pure and virtu- 
ous or prostitutes, in- 
ternal conflicts begin 
to emerge. 

Meanwhile, her fa- 
ther is in dire financial 
straits and only the eld- 
erly von Dorsday 
(Jean-Pierre Ouellet), 
long-time friend of die family, can 
provide them with the funds neces- 
sary to pay back her father’s debt. 
Overcoming her repugnance for 
von Dorsday, Else pleads with die 
man, who accepts, but at a price: 
for 15 minutes, she will have to ex- 
pose her naked body before his 
eyes. Torn apart, her contradictory 
feelings slowly draw her into mad- 
ness. 

Schnitzler's text, without falling 
into facile moralizing, justly points 
out some of the hidden features of 
the early century Viennese society. 
Vibmen are viewed as objects, and 
someone with enough power and 
high social status can use and abuse 
them as he wishes. Tlie victims take 
the blame for themselves, feeling 



guilty of their coveted sexuality. 

Individuals without money are 
viewed as social failures, figures of 
shame, burdens for their family and 
those who provide for them. So 
when a w'ealthy man, a friend of the 
family imposes his will on a con- 
fused virgin who also happens to be 
far away from her parents, every'- 
thing is kept hidden by social con- 
ventions. Else finds herself beyond 
help and doesn’t dare speak of her 
dilemma out loud, fearing the hu- 
miliation her father’s debt would 
bring ber, and desperately avoiding 
to be tagged as a woman of loose 
morality. 

Carmen John, who designs the 
theatre adaptation of Mademoiselle 
Else, is also responsible for the 



play’s ex- 
c e 1 1 e n t 
staging. 
T h e 
strongest 
emotions, 
the entire 
psycho- 
logical 
build-up 
of the 
work 
here are 
carried by words unsaid, facial e.x- 
pressions, gestures and attitudes. 
These have been worked out quite 
extensively, even to tbe point of 
choreography. In a certain scene, all 
the characters move and act on the 
rhythm of expressionist piano mu- 
sic (provided by Alexandre 
Solopov). Body language and ex- 
pression is especially strong in 
Brigitte Saint-Aubin, from whom 
exudes a charismatic aura of both 
sensuality and innocence, incarnat- 
ing this cruel conflict with incred- 
ible ease. 

The main flaw lies in the speech 
of the actor, which is not totally 
natural at tlie beginning of the play. 
Fortunately, this small defect takes 
less importance as die action and 




moral dilemmas unveil themselves 
further, and later turns out to be a 
quality by conveying an eerie feel- 
ing of insanity. 

So how does Else choose? Will 
she or not denude herself in front 
of von Dorsday? For interest’s sake, 
this question will remain unan- 
swered here. But the outcome, al- 
though the natural conclusion of 
Else’s deplorable state, is wholly 
unexpected. The matter of physical 
nudity, strangely, turns out to be of 
small relev'ance. More important is 
the mental and social exhibition, 
portrayed by Schnitzler, of Else’s 
doubts, as she considers die options 
between prostituting herself or let- 
ting her father down, and between 
natural desires and society’s ideals 
and v-alues. 

In Mademoiselle Else, it’s the 
main character’s soul that is 
stripped bared and exposed for ail 
to see. Deprived of intimacy, she is 
subtly revealed to the audience, 
leaving it as the lights fade out with 
a strange, yet oddly fascinating feel- 
ing of voyeurism. 

Mademoiselle Else is held 
until Eebruary 15 at Espace la 
Veillée 1371, Ontario Est Admis- 
sion 20S,16S for students at 
526-6582 




by Zha-Zha Plandowsk 





A look at Irma 




okay. These are the cinematic 
facts on Irma Vep: 

1) Directed by Olivier /\ssayas, 
former editor of the renowned 
French periodical Les Cahiers du 
Cinema. 

2) Starring Maggie Cheung (as 
herself ), a “I long Kong action diva" 
playing the role of a burglar named 
Inna Vep. And if you’re at all famil- 
iar with 60’s French cinema then 
you’ll recognize Jean-Pierre Léaud 
easing into his comfortable typecast 
as the intellectual, eccentric direc- 
tor, Rene Vidal, infatuated with his 
leading lady. 

3) It’s a satirical look at the mak- 
ing of a film. 

4) Vidal is doing a remake of 
Louis Feuillade’s classic Les Vam- 
pires, a ten-part silent serial about 
a band of Paris thieves led by Irma 
Vep (the name is an anagram of 
“vampire”). 

Okay. You’ve probably already 



read the enthusiastic reviews. I’m 
not going to rehash the comments 
of how wonderfully it critiques 
French, Hong Kong, and American 
cinema. Of course, this a culture 
newspaper. It requires a careful 
analysis of its strengths and weak- 
nesses, and how it functions in the 
bigger picture...or dare I say, “cul- 
tural context". Folks, what you w’ant 
is a real impression of this movie so 
you can say to your friends: “fley. 
I’ve already heard a lot about this 
movie, but it got a great review by 
the Daily’s Culture has convinced 
me to see it.” Or so I wish. So, here’s 
the meat. 

Assayas filmed in natural light 
which makes us more sensitive to 
instances when the camera focuses 
on the composition. The shot fol- 
lows the character until we are con- 
vinced that we see the action in our 
own eyes. The footage transports us 
into the characters’ immediate en- 



vironment: his hands, the railing 
she’s leaning on - details such as 
these take on a particular resona- 
tion. Vi'e are led into the visual per- 
ceptions of the on-screen charac- 
ters. This cinematic expression 
makes the process of film making 
seem more plausible, if not more 
majestic, in its dimensions. 

Maggie Cheung is amazing. In 
addition to playing herself, Cheung 
must convincingly portray the sub- 
character Irma Vep. She gives off an 
authentic, real-life quality but her 
interaction with the odicr characters 
goes beyond the reality of a chaotic 
film set. We are left to speculate 
whether Maggie Cheung is indeed 
the intelligent, soft spoken Hong 
Kong star or the Maggie Cheung 
portraying the erotic night creature 
Irma Vep that becomes indistin- 
guishable from her character as she 
slips into a latex body suit and slinks 
among the shadowed corridor of 



her hotel. 

This film also goes beyond the 
confines of storyline and dialogue. 
Vi'e are not just being given a per- 
ception of the film industry. Irma 
Vep is showing us something that is 
far more intoxicating and frighten- 
ing. Vife are witness to the metamor- 
phosis of die actors and crew as they 
succumb to the director’s creative 
will and how destructive that ‘will’ 
is when die medium of expression 
is unable to communicate tlie direc- 
tor’s vision. We see the potentiality 
for film to be all powerful and in- 
spiring like a worshipped and op- 
pressive deity. And if the medium 
is as influential as the movie shows 
us, then this film is telling us about 
our own metamorphosis. Like 
Maggie Cheung, we are influenced 
by the paradox between the reality 
of film making and the reality the 
film, itself, dictates. 

Irma Vep is not merely 



critiquing French, Hong Kong, and 
American film making but showing 
us an experiment in progress. 
Assayas has chosen Les Vampires to 
demonstrate a parallel between the 
action choreography of old French 
cinema and the new action epics 
prevalent in Hong Kong theatres. 
Jean-Pierre Léaud is cast to show the 
resilience of old characters in new 
themes. And Maggie Cheung is the 
spice in an old recipe showing that 
the vitality of Hong Kong cinema or 
even that of Hollywood is important 
to keeping contemporary cinema 
alive. Irma Vep ultimately benefits 
from the merger of distinct cin- 
ematic styles and attains a unique 
intcllectualism that will be sure to 
satisfy even the hard core experts 
of cinema. 



Irma Vep is playing at the 
Cinema du Pare. 
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exhibits, orje^pproachabÉMe other not, saunter in the wicled 



^Æ'Pld of art, cuÿ^,^and surroundihgs 

.-«i s.i(va^ ’V *■' 




by salman 
m. husain 



^ On January 10, 1998, 
while my reality was 
that of a hydro refugee 
due to Tlie Ice Stonn (directed by Gal 
and not /\ng Lee), 1 went to the open- 
ing niglit of I'UR, die third annual les 
livres d’artistes, primarily because I 
was excited about seeing artist Kerin 
Crombie’s new work. 




skins, in contrast 
to the plain and of- 
ten furry back- 
grounds, lusciously. 
Steven Rouke’s work deals with rep- 
resentation and idendty issues (just 
one level reading), which he aplores 
through (faux) ^r, feather and the 
pursuit of Dr. Seuss. Steven Rouke ex- 
amines displacement issues (among 
others) by repeating text in a mantra- 
like fashion and eroticizing Dr. Seuss. 








show. Usually 
proachexhibi- 
curated by art- 
very cautiously 
dally if their 
works are included in the exhibits. 
This is due to the fact that in a major- 
ity of cases, in my experience, the art- 
ists tend to import undue attention 
to their work over the works of the 
other artists. But, in this case, my fears 
were unfounded. Gray Fraser’s pro- 
moted his own works on 
equal footing with the 
others, if his work stood 
out, it was due to its own 
merit. 

When I spoke to Gray, 
he told me the story of 
how he came to the or- 
ganization of the tide and 
the show and the history 
of the building. According 
to Gray, the building was 
a “furrier hot spot and the 
gallery hooks are sdll in 
the ceiling to hold the 









Bm 

m ^ 



sented 
in glass 



which 
encased 
easy lift- 



Sailor/Bear — one ‘sea 
otter’ 

In l-'l/R (ilen’s work is a 
fiir(lined)covered briefexse that ex- 
plores Queer Bear Identity by includ- 
ing its ccKles, icons and a book. The 
Hear liriejease is representative of the 
iirlian iKar culture, which h;ts its rrxiLs 
in working-chess imager)’ of hunters, 
trappers, construction workers, log- 
gers and the like. “For myself bears 
and bear movemetit offer a space 
wherein a Ixidy can be deeply erotic 
without reiterating the conventions of 
the clean-shaven, buff, and muscle- 
toned gay male. .Simply put another 
way. Fat and ‘fur' can be c|uite futi." 
states Glenn (aka Sea Otter) and all I 
cati say is that I ho|ie (ilenn keeps 
llnding this space in his work. 

Other works 

Some eye catching works iticluded 
Steveti Rouke’s i'ur, Gary Fraser’s 
Magnetic Attractions-, Kevin 
Crombie’s Ritual atui Ann Sangil 
Kim’s Can 'tjud^e a Bmb by its Cover. 

Most fun, and I thitik art should 
Ire fun, w;ls Steven Rouke's i'ur. It’s a 
fold-out lx)ok! It’s a pop-up baik! It’s 
a repetitive text! /’//r deals with erotic, 
sensual and sexual poses ofbo\v./r//V/ 
out in fabu poses that reveal their 




Dr. Seuss is se.xy, 
baby! Who knew!?! 

Gray Fraser’s 
.Magnetic Attrac- 
tions is a dreamy 
sexual fantasy with 
a natural, se.xy, 
hair-covered man, 
trains, and boy- 
hood. Sounds 
deeelicious, but 
seeing is beliering. 
Below is an ex- 
cerpt from die te.x- 
tual part of the 
hockey card size 
fridge-magnet 
book; allow it to 
engulf you in its 
maleness. 



“...Tile clattering of die train on die 
tracks evoked boyhood memories... 

The warm sunshine heated the 
baly creating droplets of sweat that 
clung to die fur making him moist to 
his touch... 

I watched as he remembered 

circle jerks, camping, boys and 
trains..." 

Grav Fraser is :dso die curator of 



p r e 
encased 
coverings 
are in turn 
in brass for 
ing and better impact. This exhibition 
has a very tactile approach to the 
works. The photographs are dded and 
a corresponding number/dde is in a 
book of reference; all this is contained 
in a square black sat- 
iny box with brass 
endings. Its interior is 
in red and placed on 
an angled gray velvet 
cloth with tassels. 

/?/ri«?/‘s photographs 
not only show the 
subject in the midst of 
the cultural ritual - 
sharing -but also has 
actual samples of hair 
(but that’s another ar- 
dcle altogether). 



Anne Sangil Kim’s 
work You Can’/ytwfge 
A Book By It's 
Cover is com- 
posed of deci- 
mated chicken 
legs, fanned pages 
of a hard cover 
book, and last, the 
head of the 
chicken is re- 
placed with a hen's 
head and is 
topped with rab- 




and am unable to 
comment on them. 

However my com- 
ment is on the exhibi-j 
don itself. Modus Ope^ 
andi Cororis is a small exhibidon, and 
could be expanded. There is room 
and space, physically and philosophi- 
cally, but the seven ardsts pressent a 
blitz-like glimpse of Queer realides in 

PHOTO BY KBISCROMHIE 
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bobbins for the sewing machines, litis 
and hot furry animals (read men] in- 
fluenced my decision." 

One unusual thing Gray did was 
ask for w’ord of moudi submissions, 
as opposed to the usual call for sub- 
missions. He said diat he was “look- 
ing for books widi usu;d (read unu- 
sual] bindings that quc*sdon how' we 
read and riew' books." 

Kerin Crombie’s Ixxik Ritual deals 
withhow' he sees sharing as a com- 
plex cultural ritual, llie photographs, 

Af^Gill Daily 



bit-fur. Anne Sangil Kim explains 
it as a “b(K)k masciuerading as a 
chicken— a hen posing as a cak. 
The exhibition includes the 
chicken head sune)ing the gallery- 
w'hich adds to the interesting dia- 
logue between die viewer and die 
artist. It is almost like the artist is 
vicariously haring a dialogue widi 
the viewer. 

lliis show objecdfied books in 
a tactical media approach. It gave 
me opportunities to touch, ex- 
plore, play and have fiin. 

Modus Operand! 
Cororis 

The recent works of 
Concordians did just what die e.x- 
hibit Come into A/j' Queer World in 
die same space did— create contro- 
versy. (Two years ago some Muslim 
homophobe had complained and 
direatened about a painting of Jesus 
with a hard on.) The annual Queer 
e.xhibidon at Concordia this year is 
named Modus Operandi Cororis. 

llie day I went I was unable to get 
close enougli to see the works satis- 
factorily due to yellow tape closing off 
die building (watch die falling ice!) 



art effecdvely. I found thee.xliibit lack- 
ing in womyn art and the superbly 
written curatorial statement also fo- 
cused more on the “gay" in the Queer. 
/\nd an ineffective attempt was made 
to connect die curatorial statement to 
some vague understanding of Tantric 
in I lindu Mytholog)’. I niendon this, 
because the statement can stand on 
its own, vvidiout diis reference. Since 
die Concordia Queer Art Show is an- 
nual, 1 look forward to seeing its pro- 
gressive nature in years to come. 
Needless to say, it is imperative that 
die show (condnue) must go on. 



“FUR" Galerie 303, 372 St- 
Catherine West 
January 10 to February 28 
Hours; Mon-Sat 12 to 5 

“Modus Operandi Corporis 
Webster library building 
(Lobby) 

Concordia Univ. 1400 de 
Maisonneuve West 
Jan 20-31 





daily 

classifieds 

Ads may be placed through the Dailyl 
Business Office, Room B-07, University! 
Centre, 9h00-14h00. Deadline is 14h00, 
two working days prior to publication. 
McGill Students & Staff (with valid ID); 
$4.65 per day, 3 or more consecutive 
days, S4.10 per day. General Public: 
$5.90 per day, or $4.95 per day for 3 or 
more consecutive days. Extra charges 
may apply, prices Include applicable GST 
or PST. Full payment should accompany 
your advertising order and may be made 
in cash or by personal cheque (for 
amounts over $20 only). For more Infor- 
mation. please visit our office or call 398- 
6790. WE CANNOT TAKE CLASSIFIED 
ADS OVER THE PHONE. PLEASE CHECK 
YOUR AD CAREFULLY WHEN IT APPEARS 
IN THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no 
financial responsibility for errors, or dam- 
ages due to errors. Ad will re-appear free 
of charge upon request if information is 
incorrect due to our error. The Daily 
reserves the right not to print any class! 
Red ad. 



Apts to rent - \'A, 2'/r, Vh. Heated, hot 
water, renovated, painted. Fridge, stove Includ- 
ed. Situated across from de l'Eglise Metro sta- 
tion. Call 761-0808. 



Combine housing & Social Justice experi- 
ence, study discuss & live Christian base com- 
munity at bottom of Peel St. Small house, 3 
roomates (male) $250 cheap, quiet. Contact 
Rick 9334590. 



MOVERS/STORAGE 



Moving/Storage. Closed van or truck. 
Local & long distance. Ott-Tor-Van-NY-Fla-7 
days, 24 hours, low rates. Steve 735-8148. 



HELP WANTE 



Athletes varsity: Basketball, Tennis, 
Gymnastics, Soccer, Wall Climbing, 
Football, Archery, Kayak, Waterski instnjc- 
tors for children's summer camp, 
Laurentlans. Also arts & crafts, pottery, 
beadmaking, photo staff. Fax C.V. (514) 
|. 481-7863 



WORDPROCESSING/TYPING 



Success To All Students 

WordPerfect 5.L Term papers, resumes, 

applications, transcription of tapes. Editing of 
grammar. 29 years expenence. S1.50/D.S.P. 
7 Days/ week. On Campus/Peel/ 
Sherbrooke. Paulette 288-9638 



Word Processing of term-papers, theses, 
reports, etc. Word-perfect 5.1 Laser printer. 
Fast professional service. Good rates. Close 
to McGill. Brigitte 282-0301. 



LESSONS/COURSES 

I Art Courses | 

Pottery, sculpture, painting, drawing, 
live model, free studio time. 460 St. 
Catherine W. #502 Metro McGill 879-9694. 



Come and Practice your French with 
Francophones. Bilingual Club Hall and Half. 
Tel. 4659128. 



Earn $100-$200/day Master School of | 
Bartending - bartending & table service 
Complete placement agency Leaders in the I 
hospitality industry for 15 yrs McGill rale 
849-2828 WWW.BARTENDING COM 



Travel-Teach English: 5 day/40hr (Feb. 
25-Mar. 1) TESOL teacher certification 
course (or by correspondance). 1,000's of 
jobs available NOW. FREE Information 
package, toll free 1-888-270-2941. 



AuditionsI Actors needed for Concordia 
video productions. Males and females of all 
ages. Call Angie @ 648-3555. 



Remunuerated 5W hours over 2 sessions. 
Non-smokers, right-handed, not colorblind stu- 
dents 18-35. For attention study call 848- 
2253. 



WordPerfect 6.0 Windows, Theses 
SI. 50/DSP, applications, term-papers, graph- 
ics, SAs, CVs. Specialized in medical and den- 
tal terminology. Professional, reliable. Close to 
McGill. Vicky 843-3572. 




Ellon will type papers, projects, theses, 
etc. Quick, accurate, neat and reasonable! 
Call 9am-6pm 231-1880. 




SERVICES OFFERED 



English Angst? Proofreading/correcting I 
lor unhr. papers, resumes, etc. Also tutor for I 
Eng.-written/conversabon. Good rates-pleas- 1 
ant atmosphere. Tel Lawrence 279-4710. 



Daytona Beach Florida Spring Break 1998. 
S289 February 20-March 1. 7 nights. Daily 
Pool-deck Parties, beach activities. Fun, Sun, 
Party-time! 392-9789. 



Are you willing to become an egg donor for 
an infertile couple anxious to have a baby? All 
expenses paid. Please call Linda at 514^49- 
1329. 

Anthropology/archeology Kathrine from 
South Shore, met at Van Gogh Dec. 31st (Blue 
Suit) but did not have a chance to xchange 
numbers, please get In touch: 
l.g.lewls@usa.net. 



Music Academy offering courses In pitar, 
bass, piano, drums, flute, vocals, sax, compo- 
sition, writing etc. Tel 363-6771, 6258194. 
McGill students receive 10% discount. 




CAREER & PLACEMENT SERVICE 
McGill University 

Powell Student Services Bldg. - Suite 308 
Tel: 514-398-3304 Fax: 514-398-1831 



...the RECRUITERS are coming ... the 
RECRUITERS are coming !!!! 



On-Campus Recruitment 

is in full gear at C.A.P.S. 



Check out our website for 
Job Postings 

List of company presentations 

www.mcgilLca/stuserv/caps 



VOXDATA 



mm 



The only Call Center In Quebec to be classified among the 
50 largest Call Centers for both inbound and outbound 
programs In North America. 



Would you like to be part of the We offer the most advanced up 
future of Marketing to date professionai business 

communication? training in the industry 

Come experience the difference 



We offer you: Your aim is to: 

• competitive base salary • respond to the needs of our 

• generous bonus 8 commissions clients 

• remunerated training • be goal oriented for success 

• excellent working environment • have a sharp sense of 

communication 



Our Call Center Is presently looking for telephone sales 
agents. Our clients are mainly major corporations active 
In the fields of insurance, telecommunications and financial 
services. For an interview, contact the Human Resources 
department at 281-1598. 

1000 Sherbrooke W. 23 floor Montreal, QC H3A 3C4 
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JCC Camp Kingswood 

A coed overnight camp in Bridgton, Maine 

Summer Positions 

Supervisory: Unit Head, Arts & Crafts 
Director, Athletics Director, Camping 
Director, Drama Director, Office Manager, 
Waterfront Director; 

Counselors with Specialties in: Aquatics, 
Archery, Athletics, Boating, Camping, 
Ceramics, Gymnastics, Pliotography/ 
Yearbook, Radio, Ropes, Sailing, Tennis; 

Other: Secretary, 1st Cook 

For Information, call Wayne Goldstein or 
Ava Goldman, 617-244-SU4, 



OPTOMETRIST! 



Students pay only $5 for eye exam 
& get $100 coverage towards 
eyeglasses or contacts • with your 
Vision Health Eyecare Insurance. 



• Eye Exam 

• Eye Classes (2 for i) 

• Contact Lenses 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 

1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 

(corner Guy) 



933-8700 



Mi 











Do you have fever with sorj^£^a^j^usde aches, cough or 
headache? You may be coming down with the flu (influenza). 
The Division of Infectious Diseases at St. Mary’s Hospital is 
conducting a study on a new drug to treat influenza. 

If you are interested in participating, cali 345-35II, ext. 3075. 



CONTACT LENSES 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

(on mosf prescriptions) 

FROM $80 



visual examincjtion, OH IP accepted 
glasses in 24 hrs. on most prescriptions 



1 DAY ACUVUE 

Goldstein & Goldstein Optometrists 

1 102 de Maisonneuve W. (between Peel & Stanley) 
844-3997 or 844-3248 

Special consideration given to McGill students & staff 





The Best 
Deal in 
Student 
Travel ... 
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McGill Student 
Accounts Office 

Tuition Tax Receipts 1997 will be mailed 
by February 28. 1998 to our students with a 
North American mailing address on file. 
Those students whose mailing address is 
outside North America may pick up their 
receipts at our office, room 301 James 
Administration, after February 28, 1998. 

All students should ensure that their mailing 
addresses are always kept up to date. We 
will be using the mailing address on file as 
of January 27, 1998 when sending out 1997 
tax receipts. 



Thank-you 



VIA Rail™ has always been the best deal in student travel — with 
comfort, convenience, and service PLUS 40% off any economy 



seat, anywhere, any time when you show your ISIC. It’s no 



wonder thousands of Canadian students are taking the train. 

Well, that deal ... 



... just got better! 



It’s called the VIA 6 Pak.™ You will 
SAVE 50% when you buy 6 trips (3 round- 
trips) between the same 2 places (say, home 
and school) and show your ISIC. PLUS, for a 
limited time, with your VIA 6 Pak, you will get 
a FREE 15 minute tong distance offer along 
with 6 other great deals on food, clothing, 
music, and more ... including awesome 
savings on the popular CANRAILPASS. 

For complete details contact your nearest 
travel agent or VIA Rail. 




ISIC stands for • 
the International 
^ Student Identity 
,'^K Card end is issued 
: at select VIA Rail 

^ stations and 
student travel 
agencies. 






\pak 



www.viaraiI.oa 



Certajn rqstrlc(ions may . apply. ' 
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LO U N G^E 

Open Every Evening 



Bleurul 

*2âS — 

Q PLACE DES ARTS 
JUST BELOW SHERBROOKE 



p. F A C U L T Y OF ARTS 

^ Noël Fieidhouse Award Teaching Award 

for Distinguished Teaching ^ 

The H. Noel Fieldhouse Award For Distinguished Teaching is designed to recognize 
outstanding teaching in the Faculty of Arts, and is awarded each June at Convocation. 
All full-time academic staff who teach students in the Faculty of Arts are eligible for this 
award. Any student, alumnus, or member of the academic staff may submit a nomination. 
The committee requires for eath nominee at least six nominating letters, three of which 
should be from current or former undergraduate students. 

. . Please send nominations to: 

Thoughtful and detailed letters of nomination carry greater weight m. Deslauricrs, Chair 

in the selection process than mere numbers of nominations. Committee on Teaching 

All types of teaching, from very large lectures to seminars. Department of Philosophy 

tutorials, and thesis direction, should be taken into consideration, . 

855 Sherbrooke St. West 

Deadline: Friday, February 27, 1998 Montreal, qc h3a 2 t? 



855 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montreal, QC H3A 2T7 



ESPACE 

HAIRCRAFTr 

coiffure 

273 Milton/Parc ^ / 

Montreal ^ , 

284 • 9114 



* ji 






Monday-Wednesday 10 am-7 pm • Thursday-Friday 10 am-8 pm • Saturday 10 am-6 pm 
Sylvie • Doreen • Danny • Florence • François • Picrina • Ivan 




Ml DAY All NIGHT 
























ïMmLÉmÊ^^ 



^ AIL DRESSED • VEGETARIAN • MEXICAN 

Valid Monday. February 9/S8 • 1 coupon per visit 

oob ti07 Ste. Catherine W./Peel 



^ ' ' “i- 

FROM KINGSTON 



SNDAY FEB. 9TH • 10PM •' 



CA@MPUS 

57 Prince-Arthur est, Mtl Tcl.:(51 4)844-1 010 










